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Memorabilia. 


E Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 

Research under ‘ Early Coronation Re- 
cords’ prints the account of the coronation 
of Edward II from the first of the three docu- 
ments describing this in Vitellius C, XII—an 
account which, as Mr, H. G. Richardson 
shows in his introductory pages, contains 
several curious particulars. We will mention 
one or two. The King’s first oblation was a 
pound weight of gold fashioned to represent 
Edward the Confessor offering a ring. During 
the mass he made a second offering, of a mark 
of gold, which was fashioned to represent a 
pilgrim receiving the ring. At later corona- 
tions these oblations were of the same weight 
in gold, but were made in the shape of 
wedges. Piers Gaveston carried the crown 
before the King, thereby exciting the indigna- 
tion of the nobles; and what annoyed them 
still more was his being appointed to redeem 
the sword which the King offered on the altar. 
This, according to the office, would be the 
sword with which the King was girt, and the 
point to notice is that the coronation roll calls 
it Curtana. So that, unless the roll contains 
a mistake, here Edward was girt with Cur- 
tana. The official record of Richard II’s 
‘coronation asserts the same thing of the 
sword, an assertion which has been ques- 
tioned. Since the same mistake is not likely 
to have been made independently both in 1308 
and in 1377 we seem, as Mr. Richardson 
says, to be driven to accept the statements as 
evidence of fourteenth-century practice, illo- 
gical though this practice may appear to be. 


(THERE is more than one article in Science 


Progress for July which offers matter of 


interest to the reader not expert in science. 


Thus, to begin with, Dr. H. Spencer Jones 
in ‘Sunspots and their Terrestrial Effects ”’ 
‘tells us something about the clearly marked 


correlation between sunspot activity and the 
spacing of the annual rings of certain trees. 
Professor A. E, Douglass of the University 
of Arizona has shown this correlation 
in the giant sequoias of California and the 
Arizona pines. The growth is most rapid and 
the rings most widely spaced at times of 
sunspot maximum. Working from trees just 
cut down backward to trees cut down hun- 
dreds of years ago the record of the time 
spacing pattern—in the case of the sequoias 
—was made out for more than 3000 years. A 
striking confirmation has been afforded to Pro- 
fessor Douglass’s conclusions. He _ noticed 
that between c. 1645 and 1715 the eleven-year 
cycle of sunpots was but feebly indicated. 
While he was puzzling over this he received 
word from Mr, Maunder, then in charge of 
the Solar department at Greenwich Observa- 
tory, that an investigation of old records of 
sunspots showed there had been a great 
dearth of them during that particular period, 
to which was added the remark that if there 
was any real correlation between the sunspot 
cycle and the spacing of tree rings, the rings 
for the years in question should show lack of 
the cyclic variation in spacing. 

Dr, H. H. Woollard in ‘ The Antiquity of 
Recent Man’ puts forward considerations 
which might lead to the belief that man as 
we know him “‘ emerged from the primate 
stock at the primitive monkey level long before 
the emergence of the anthropoid apes’’—whose 
descendant he could then no longer be held 
to be. Dr, P. E. Spielmann discusses ‘ Who 
discovered the Trinidad Asphalt Lake?’ This 
discovery is usually credited to Sir Walter 
Raleigh but a careful examination of what 
he writes about asphalt in Trinidad reveals 
that both in 1595 and in 1617 he is describing 
shore asphalt, the lake having never been seen 
by him. The first description we have of the 
lake is by de Léry who visited it in 1786. 


WE received the other day Etoniana for 

July 8, 1938. It contains a continua- 
tion of the Diary of Miss Margaretta Brown, 
sister-in-law to the famous Dr. Keate, and 
then resident in Eton. The extracts here 
given, which range from April, 1792, to April, 
1804, contain references to most of the recur- 
ring events in Etonian life, making in general 
the impression that most people there had a 
good time. Influenza was very bad in March, 
1803, and Miss Brown notes that ‘‘ they call 
it the ‘ Epidemic’ catarrhal fever.’”” We 
pass from her to Gladstone—letters written, 
for the most part to his father, from 1821 to 
1823, his first two years at Eton; already 
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faintly some characteristics of the Gladstone 
of history appear. ‘Early Friends of 
Eton’ is also continued, and so is the inter- 
esting evidence concerning the administration 
of the College given before the Public Schools 
Commission in 1861-4. The present extract 
(Dr. Goodford speaking) we found of parti- 


cular interest. 


(THE choices of the French Academy have 
been ridiculed from time to time, as by 
Piron, who in his epitaph proclaimed himself 
‘‘ nothing, not even an Academician.’’ There 
will be general satisfaction in this country at 
any rate over the addition of André Maurois 
to the Immortals. Colonel Bramble and his 
Silences during the war explained our foibles 
admirably to the French. Since then Maurois 
has written with ‘grace and shrewdness on 
Englishmen so different as Shelley and 
Dickens. If the understanding of national 
divergencies in character is essential to the 
entente cordiale, no one has made so great a 
contribution to this end. 


NEW volumes in the ‘ Victoria County His- 

tory’ are to appear shortly and we hear 
of specialists busy with inquiries among 
country churches. The revival of this excel- 
lent work is welcomed by all lovers of 
England. The volumes already published 
have been widely used as books of reference. 
It is particularly important that our older 
buildings should be recognised and described 
with due attention to their date and condi- 
tion. Thus they will have a better chance of 
survival. Public protest, which has recently 
stopped a scheme of removal at Westminster, 
can be more effectively applied with authority 
in print behind it. We would gladly dismiss 
some of the subjects included in the present 
overloaded curriculum of school knowiedge 
and substitute a real course in Country Life 
and the things which make it attractive. Or 
geometry might lead on to a little architec- 
ture, which would improve the taste of the 
builders of the future. 


(Ns July 5, as part of Lord Feilding’s 

library, was sold the collection of books 
formed by Thomas Pennant, the celebrated 
antiquary. This contained grangerised copies 
of his own works, having drawings by Moses 
Griffiths—specially employed by him as 
artist—of topographical and natural history 
subjects. The principal item was Pennant’s 


‘The Outline of the Globe’ which, we learn 
from The Times of July 6, was bought by 
Messrs, Maggs Brothers for £300, 


Literary and Historical 


A KNIGHT’S DECLARATION. 


I TAKE the following document from a MS. 

Feodary, or Villare, of Cheshire, con- 
taining notes of inquisitions post mortem as 
late as 3 and 4 Philip and Mary (1556-7) as. 
well as of a few earlier Cheshire documents. 
The last entry does not relate to Cheshire 
and is a copy of the Reply made in 1597 by 
Queen Elizabeth to the papal Legate. The 
declaration or oath is not dated. Cl. 2 refers 
to ‘‘the Queen,’? and coupled with cl. 1, 
suggests Elizabeth. Cl. 4, however, mentions 
“‘the King ’’ and so these references may be 
to Mary and Philip. The document is per- 
haps an adaptation of an earlier form. 


1. 1 shall fortefye & defende the true 
Christian Religion & Christes holie Evan- 
gell presentlie preached within this Realme. 

2. I shalbe loyall & trewe to our Sove- 
raigne Ladye the Queene’s Mate & doe 
honnor & reference to all order of Chyvalrye 
& to the nobilitie of Armes. 

3. I shall fortefye & defende Justice to 
my utter power without fee or favoure. 

4. I shall never flee from my Kinge & 
Mayster in tyme of battayle or malice with 
dishonor. 

5. I shall defende my native Realme 
from all aliances and Strangers at my 
power, 

6. I shall defende & maintaine all ladyes 
of honnor, widowes, orphanes & maydens 
of good fame. 

7. I shall do my dilligence wheresoever 
I heare that there is any traytors, mur- 
therers, rovers [? robers] & maisterfull 
theeves that suppresse the poore, to bringe 
them to the lawe at my power, 

8. I shall maintaine the noble estate of 
Chyvalrye with horse, harneys & knightlie 
apparell to my power. 

9. I shall enquire & secke to have the 
knowledge of all articles & poyntes con- 
tayned in the booke of Chyvalirye. 

All these premisses I obblesse me to 
observe, keepe and fulfil, soe helpe me God 
by my owne hands & by God him self. 


R, S. B. 
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THE FARMING BOOKS OF GERVASE 
MARKHAM (1568 ?—1637). 


] DARESAY a good many writers have re- 
peated themselves, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in their different books, especially if 
they are specialists in a particular subject. 
The repetitions can easily be noticed by the 
attentive reader, but unless the author is too 
obviously a commercial writer there is no 
means of judging how much of the old matter 
has been put in the new book purposely. 

Gervase Markham, a _ writer of farming 
treatises, in the infancy of commercial author- 
ship, the late Tudor and early Stuart days, 
was recognised by his various publishers as 
guilty both of re-writing his own contribu- 
tions and of plagiarising those of other people 
and they tried to put a stop to it by making 
him sign an agreement not to write any more 
books on agricultural subjects in July, 1617. 
Books on farming by him were, however, 
being reprinted and re-issued twenty years 
later, and, of course, continued to be long 
after his death. 

If contemporary publishers, who had a fin- 
ancial interest in solving the problem, were 
puzzled as to the list of Markham’s writings, 
there is all the more reason why at a distance 
of three centuries it should be difficult to com- 
pile a list of his works. Ernle in ‘ English 
Farming Past and Present’ admitted that 
the problem defeated him, and Miss Aslin in 
the Rothamsted Catalogue sympathetically 
calls him ‘‘ an extremely versatile writer, and 
the chief authority of his time on agriculture, 
though he specialized in the management and 
breeding of horses.’ 

Canon Harte, writing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, called him the first 
hackney writer and said: ‘ All subjects seem 
to have been alike easy to him: yet, as his 
thefts were innumerable, he has now and then 
stolen some very good things, and in great 
measure, preserved their memory from perish- 
ing.” Blith, a century before, thought that 
“divers of his pieces had been advantageous 
to the kingdom.”’ 

What and how many were these pieces? 
The earliest deal with his favourite subject, 
horsemanship or farriery as the veterinary 
science of the day was sometimes called. The 
most important of the first books on the sub- 
ject was ‘ Cauelarice, or the English Horse- 
man: Contayning all the Arte of Horse- 
manship ’ (4to.), 8 parts, printed for Edward 
White, London, 1607. Each part has a title- 
page and separate pagination, and signatures 


are continuous throughout the first six parts, 
but the seventh and eighth each have a 
separate register. This book was issued again 
in 1617 by “ E, Allde for E. White. Newly 
imprinted. corrected and augmented,” etc., 
but it had been preceded by the issue of a 
small black letter 4to. in 1599, ‘ How to chuse, 
ride, train and diet, both Hunting-horses and 
running Horses,’ etc., by ‘J. Roberts, 
London,”’ without pagination, which is an 
expansion of the ‘ Discourse on Horseman- 
ship’ issued in 1593. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1606, ‘‘ Printed by E. A. for E. 
White ’’ (black letter 4to.). Much of the 
matter contained in these books appears again 
in later publications under different titles, In 
1615, ‘ Markham’s Maister-Peece: contayn- 
ing all knowledge belonging to a Smith, 
Farrier, or Horse-Leech,’ pp. 565, was pub- 
lished by Nicholas Okes: London (4to.), but 
this was the second impression, and the date 
of the first cannot be traced. This edition 
has an engraved title by R. Elstrak preced- 
ing the printed title-page. ‘‘ Now newly 
imprinted ,. . and augmented,’’ but with only 
564 pp. it was again printed by ‘R. 
Whitakers: London, 1623.’ (4to.). A third 
edition seems to have been issued shortly 
after and the fourth ‘‘ Imprinted by Nicholas 
Okes,’’ appeared in 1631, 

Meanwhile, early in the ’teens of the cen- 
tury, or perhaps. before, ‘ Markham’s 
Methode, or Epitome; wherein is shewed his 
approved Remedies for all diseases whatsoever 
incident to Horses, Oxen, Kine, Buls,’ etc., 
had been published. One of the first two edi- 
tions is missing from the British Museum, 
and the book is evidently a reprint of earlier 
material; it is not mentioned by Ernle or 
MacDonald. The earlier edition is ‘‘ Printed 
by T. S. for R. Jackson, London. 1616.’” 
(12mo.), and the third is ‘‘ Printed by J. H. 
for R. Jackson, London, 1623.’’ (8vo.). Yet 
another duodecimo on the same subject was 
published under the title ‘ Markham’s Faith- 
full Farrier, wherein the depth of his skill 
is laid open . . . ’ ete.—‘‘ T. Cotes for M. 
Sparke, Junior, London,”’ 1638, while in the 
following year an octavo, ‘ The Complete 
Farrier, or the King’s Highway to Horse- 
manship,’ etc., was ‘‘ Printed by J, D, for 
R. Young.’”’ Of the ‘ Faithfull Farrier,’ an 
octavo edition was produced in ‘‘ London 
1647,’’ and finally, long after Markham’s 
death, ‘ The Perfect Horseman: or, the 


Experienced Secrets of Mr. Markham’s 50 
Published by Lance- 
Only 


year’s practice,’ was 


lot Thetford, London, 1680’ (12mo.). 
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a meticulous comparison of all these books 
would show how far they are copies of parts 
or the whole of the contents of each other. 
There is no doubt that much of the material 
is duplicated or paraphrased in the different 
books, and it is very difficult to say whether 
all the titles used, or all the editions pub- 
lished, have been catalogued in the somewhat 
voluminous list given, 

The wider problems of farming in his time 
were dealt with in a similar series of works, 
equally difficult to catalogue exactly, and 
amongst these perhaps his adaptations of 
“The Country Farme’ and ‘ The Whole Art 
of Husbandry ’ should take first place, if only 
because they owe an debt to 
earlier writers. The former is a reprint of 
Surflet’s translation of Etienne and Lie- 
bault ‘“ augmented by G. M. from Serres, 
Vinet, Albyteris, Grilli and others.’’ 

MacDonald mentions an edition printed by 
B. for Roger Jackson ”’ notes a 
further edition bearing the imprint ‘‘ Adam 
Bliss for John Bill: London. 1616.’’ This 
was a folio and is given first edition date by 
Ernle. ‘ The Whole Art of Husbandry,’ a 
reprint. of Barnabe Googe’s translation of 
Heresbachius, ‘‘corrected, enlarged and 
adorned . . . by . . . G. Markham,”’ was 
issued in 1631. 

Perhaps the easiest way to get a simple 
view of the numerous works of Markham 
which fall within this heading would be to 
touch upon a work which included reprints 
of a number of them, and to work back from 
that collection. The collection, which is in 
one quarto volume, is entitled ‘ A Way to Get 
Wealth,’ and was ‘‘ Printed by E. G. for 
John Harison: London.’’ It contains six of 
his earlier works, each having the separate 
title-page, pagination and register. The 
Rothamsted Catalogue and others state that 
this book was first issued in 1625 as a collec- 
tion of earlier writings, but the earliest edi- 
tion in the British Museum bears imprints 
1631 and 1638. Between the time of its issue 
in 1638-31-38, and 1684, fifteen editions ap- 
peared and its popularity as an_ encyclo- 
paedia of agricultural practice is thus 
strongly emphasized. The works it contains 
are arranged in this order: 

1. ‘ Cheape and Good Husbandry...’ The 
sixt edition, 1631. 

2. ‘Country Contentments...’ The fift 


edition, 1633. 

3. ‘ The English House-wife,’ 1637, 

4. ‘ The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent,’ 
1636. 


5. ‘Markham’s Farewell to Husbandry.’ 
The fourth time revised, etc., 1638. 

6. ‘ A New Orchard and Garden,’ 1638. 

These books had all appeared separately. 
“Cheape and Good Husbandry for the well- 
Ordering of all Beasts and Fowles,’ etc., ap- 
peared first, ‘‘ T, 8. for R, Jackson. London; 
1614’; a quarto with a dedication signed 
G. M. Many other editions were published, 
both the five prior to 1631 and after that 
date. 

‘Countrey Contentments; or the Husband- 
man’s Recreations,’ first appeared as a 
quarto, ‘“‘ London, 1611” (?) (MacDonald; 
Ernle). The second edition (? in two books) 
inscribed to Sir Theodore Newton, Knight, 
was printed by ‘‘ J. B[eale] for R. Jackson ” 
in 1615. The first book treats of Markham’s 
favourite subject, horses, and has two new 
treatises added; one, ‘ The Arts of Hunting, 
Hawking,’ etc., and second, ‘The Englis 
Huswife.’ The latter, besides being included 
in ‘A Way to Get Wealth’ was ‘‘ Subse- 
quently (1638) issued as a separate work 
‘edited’ by the Countess de la Warr” 
(Ernle) which probably suggests its original 


author. Many editions of ‘ Countrey Con- 
tentments’ appeared: that of 1631 was 
printed by ‘‘ Nicholas Okes for John Hari- 


son,’’ while the fifth edition of 1633-37 was 
printed by ‘‘ John Harison; London.”’ 

In addition to this book of contentments 
Markham had also reproduced ‘ The Book of 
St. Albans,’ which was one of the works 
printed by the St. Albans Press, as ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Academie, or the Book of St. 
Albans three most exact bookes 


. all compiled by Juliana Barnes. . . and 
now redu to a better method by G.M.” 
1595 (4to.), It deals with country sports, 


and was first issued in 1486; and no doubt 
similar subjects are dealt with in ‘ The art 
of archerie,’ 1634, and in ‘ The Pleasures of 
Princes, or good men’s recreations,’ 1636, 
neither of which I have examined. 

‘The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent: 
or a Direction to the Husbandman, for the 
true ordering, manuring and inriching of all 
the Grounds within the Wealds of Kent and 
Sussex ’ was first printed by ‘‘G.P. for R. 
Jackson. 1625’ (4to.). MacDonald gives 
an edition of 1631 printed by ‘‘ N. Oakes for 
J. Harison,’’ but as the running title con- 
tains the words ‘ Booke 2,’’ there is very 
little doubt that this was part of ‘ A Way to 
Get Wealth.’ Perkins gives an editicn of 


1620 as the first, but I have not seen a copy 
of this. The 1626 quarto, containing 24 pp. 
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was printed by ‘‘ John Harison, London ” 
and there was a number of later editions. In 
this work it is probable that Markham was 
only the scribe who set down the experience 
and wisdom of Sir George Rivers of Chafford, 
to whom the book is elaborately dedicated. 

‘Markham’s farwell to Husbandry: or, 
the inriching of all sorts of barren and sterill 
grounds in our Kingdome .. .’ was first 
printed by ‘‘ J. B. for Roger Jackson: Lon- 
don. 1620” (4to.). In 1625 it was re-issued 
in quarto ‘‘ Printed by M. F. for R. Jack- 
son,’ while “‘ the fourth time revised ’’ was 
printed by ‘“E. Griffin for J. Harison ”’ 
(4to.). The Museum does not appear to 

s a copy of the edition of 1632 cited by 
MacDonald. 

‘ A New Orchard and Garden,’ which forms 
the sixth part of ‘ A Way to Get Wealth,’ is 
an appropriation by Markham of William 
Lawson’s ‘A new Orchard and Garden, or 
the best way for planting,’ etc., 2 pts. printed 
by “R. Aesop for R. Jackson: London. 
1618, 17.”’ (Black letter 4to.) There seems 
to be some doubt about the date of the first 
issue of this book. Watts (Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica) gives it the date London 1615” 
and expands the title as ‘‘ A new Orchard 
and Garden; as also the Husbandry of Bees 

. with the manner of Graffing . . .’’ etc., 
while the issue ‘‘ Printed . . . by J. H. for 
F. Williams; London 1626” is definitely 
stated to be “‘ Now for the third time cor- 
rected .. . ’’ ete., but this may be explained 
by the disappearance of an edition of 1623 
cited by Richard Weston,! although too much 
reliance cannot be placed upon his work. It 
was again printed by ‘‘ Nicholas Okes for 
Iohn Harison’’ in 1631 (4to). Lawson’s 
book was reprinted by the Cressett Press in 
1927. An earlier fruit book attributed by 
most of the bibliographers to Markham is 
‘The Husbandman’s fruitfull Orchard,’ etc. 
1637, ‘‘ Anne Griffin for John Harison,”’’ first 
issued in 1608, but this is signed with the 
initials N.F. and was probably another 
appropriation. ‘ The country man’s recrea- 
tion, or the art of planting, graffing and gar- 
dening in three books’ issued in 1640 by B. 
Allsop and T. Fawcet for Michael Young, 
another work which I have not seen, is in the 
Rothamsted Library, and since the Catalogue 
states that the title-page of the second book is 
“A perfect platforme of a hoppe-garden ’’ 
which was published by theadl e Scot in 


1 ‘Tracts on Practical Agriculture,’ which 
contains ‘ A Chronological ca a of English 
authors on Agriculture,’ ete., 1773. 


1576, this is evidently plagiarised or repeated 
material also, 

“The English Husbandman. The First 
Part ; Contayning the Knowledge of the true 
Nature of every Soyle,’ etc., two parts in one, 
was printed by “T.S. for John Browne: 
London,”’ in 1613-15 (black letter. 4to.) The 
second part deals with the kitchen-garden, 
with cattle and fish and fishing. It was 
‘* Newly reviewed, enlarged . . . and amended 
by the author G.M.’’ and “ Printed for W. 
Sheares: London ’”’ (4to.) in 1635. Another 
book by this voluminous writer was ‘ Hungers 
Prevention: Or, the whole Arte of Fowling 
by water and land,’ etc., containing pp. 285, 
and printed by ‘‘ A. Math[ewes] for A. 
Helme and T. Langley: London. 1621”’ 
(8vo.). 

Markham’s activities as a writer were con- 
tinuous and even this attempt to sort out his 
works, on which I have been engaged for a 
good many years past, cannot, I fear, be said 
to be the last word on the subject. 


G. E, Fussett. 
FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See clxxii., clxxiii. and clxxiv. passim) 
ADDENDA. 

Baste. Mr. McWilliam of Brighton sug- 
gests that this may be derived from a place 
called Beauple in Devon. 

(Stafford, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 58 


). 
(Cf. Bapcer.) 
Baneitt (London, 1433-1472), E.C.P., 46 
(460) 


BARRELL (Devon, present day). Possibly 
sometimes derived from Beryll (Bruce Mc- 


William). 

Batenak (Sussex, 1553-6), E.C.P. 1435 
Bawenas (Northumberland, 1433-1472), 
E.C.P. 48 (183). 


(Place-name from Bowness, Co. Cumber- 
land ? 
Bawer (Somerset, 1634), Somerset Quarter 
Sessions Records, Charles I, p. 212. 
Bayas (Wilts or Dorset, sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. Somerset and Dorset Notes 


and Queries, xiii. p. 298. 
Bevea.t (Dorset), Daily Telegraph, 1927. 
Biast (Middlesex, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 53 
(231). 
Bioson. Cf, Harrison, s.v. Bloss. 
Buiyncue (Devon, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 58 
(144). 
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Booxey (London, 1937), personal observa- 
tion, 
(=French Bouquet ?) 
Brapowe (Essex or London, 1480-1483), 
E.C.P. 61 (505). 
(Place-name = broad how ?”) 
Brecore (Dorset, 1419), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions post mortem 7 Henry V. 15. 
Brecrop (Norfolk of 
Patent Rolls, 1436-1441, 
BREKEMAN (Suffolk, E.C.P. 64 
(1040). 
(Certain gravelly districts in Norfolk are 
called ‘ brecks ”’ 
Bremps (Kent, 1480-1483), E.C.P. 63 (91). 
(Kentish brims, brimp=a gadfly.) 
Brewitt perhaps=a Dutch Bruyt (family 
tradition). 
Bryttte. Mr. McWilliam compares Ash- 
brittle, in Somerset. 
BucKERELL is the name of a village near 
Honiton, in Devon. 
Buitern (Somerset, 1558), Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, xvi. 164. 
Buse (Devon) —Bewes, now a Devon name? 
(Bruce McWilliam). 
Byssutt (Somerset, 1495-6), Court Rolls, 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 69 (2), m. 3. 
Byconet (Middlesex, fourteenth or 
fifteenth century), E.C.P. 68 (85). 
(Biggonet=a woman’s head-dress. 
By e (Dorset, 1433-1472), E.C.P. 38 (231). 
Bym (Cumberland, 1549), Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, Edward VI, vol. ii., p. 223. 
Byne (Kent, 1704 or earlier), Burke’s 
Peerage, s.v. Torrington. 


(Short for Binning? Weekley gives 
Bying). 
=— (Chester, 1547-1550), E.C.P. 1273 
CHALCHE (Dorset, Calendar of 


Patent Rolls, 1416-1422, 
CHAMPARD ‘(Lincoln, 1475- 1465), E.C.P. 61 
48 


). 
Cuapres (Norfolk, 1406-1457), E.C.P. 16 
(644). 
(Warwick 1551-3), E.C.P. 1313 
(51 
(Diminutive of Chad ?) 


( — (Herts, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 539 
(Kent 1475-1485), E.C.P. 64 
(1040) 


(Chibbol = a kind of onion). 
CueFtey (London 1553-8), E.C.P. 789 (21). 
CHELLER (Gloucester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
973 (19). 


CHENEW (Chester, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1294 (5), 
(=French Chenu?) 

CHOCKE. 
Schoke in Calendar of Inquisitions, xi, 
116. Mr. McWilliam suggests it as an origin 
for the surname Chalk. Barber mentions 
Choques as a place in Flanders. Weekley 
gives Old French choug (sic), a stump. 

CiewEs (Dorset 1653), Dorset Administra- 
tion Acts. 
CiitsoME (1630), Somerset Quarter Ses- 

sions Records, Charles I, p. 137. 

Ciutsam, London Directory, 1937. 

Conett (Devon) = Conant (Devon, present 
day?). Bruce McWilliam. 

Corr is stated by Mr. McWilliam to be an 
Trish and Scotch name occurring now at 
Brighton, 

Corvan, Liverpool Directory, 1937. 

CosHE ( ‘Somerset or Dorset, 1343), Chancery 
Inquisitions post mortem, Edw. III, 70 (8). 

Cowse=Cawse? Bruce McWilliam. 

DanestEeR (Hants, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1200 (60). 

Dary (Bucks 1504-1515), re “4 P. 304 (31). 
Weekley gives Darey ( = dai 

_— (Kent, 1529- 1532), E.C.P. 625 
(41 


Divate, Divatt (Somerset, 1539), Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, xiv, part 1, No. 
897. 

(=Dyball ?) 

Dovusr (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph. 

DrucuHe (Somerset, 1235-1252), Somerset 
Record Society, v, 38. 

(Spelling of Drew ?) 

Epwaye. From Old English Eadwig? 

Eee (1816-1863), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Etpcorn (Bucks, 1316), Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1313-7, p. 426. 

(Cf. Oldcorne). 

Eyes. See YEs. 

Garsy (Somerset, 1465-1472), Court Roll, 
Biddisham (Ecclesiastical Commission). 

Gevyn (Stafford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1123 (18). 

GuaveoK (Cumberland, 1549), Calender of 
Patent Rolls, Edw. VI, vol. 2, p. 223. 

(Devon). 


(Place-name from Gogwell, in Tiver- 
ton?). Bruce McWilliam. 
Grapay (Somerset, 1515-9), E.C.P. 5il 


(20). 
(=Greeday ?) 
“Who's Who,’ 1922. 
Harete. (Norfolk or Suffolk, 1200-1201), 
Pipe Rolls, 2 John, m. 10d. 
(Cf. Harrall, Harhull and Harewell 
Copinger’s ‘ Suffolk Records. ny 


The fee of Cioches is written . 
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Harvoe (Somerset, 1638), Somerset Quar- 
ter Sessions Records, Charles I, p. 137. 
Hossy (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph. 
Hocxapay (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph. 
(=a child born on Hock-Day ?). 
Homyer (Dorset, 1937), personal observa- 
tion. 
Howts (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph. 
( = Howells ?) 
Hyner (Somerset, 1536-7), Court Roll, 
Biddisham (Ecclesiastical Commission). 


J. B. Watiis CHapMan. 
(To be continued.) 


GELTH.—The etymology of this uncommon 
name is somewhat obscure. Bardsley 
considered it a personal name derived from 
“son of Seleth,’’ and an intermediate form 
of the surname Self or Selfe.1 Another 
theory is that it is a place-name being a de- 
rivative from the Norse word slethr meaning 
‘level land,’’? which, as a surname, is found 
in such diverse variants as Sleght, Slych, 
Sled, Sleyth, and other forms. A _ third 
hypothesis, strongly held by members of the 
family of Selth long resident in the county of 
Kent, is that the name is of Dutch origin.? 
Bardsley was probably correct as one 
Thomas Selth (or Selthe, Sellyth, Seelth, 
Seleth), of Wodallyng (or Wooddallyng), 
Norfolk, butcher, was, on 1 July, 1509, 
i. to the general pardon of 1 Henry 
During the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries, several Selths were admitted 
to the freedom of Norwich :4 

John Selfe, joiner, 23 Aug., 1633. 

Thomas Selth, worsted weaver, 25 June, 
1656; presented an apprentice for the free- 
dom, 3 May, 1665. 

William Selth, worsted weaver, 3 May, 
1690; presented an apprentice for the free- 
dom, 21 June, 1703. 

Samuel Selfe, bookbinder, 3 May, 1700. 


1 ‘A Directory of English and Welsh Sur- 
names’ by C. W. Bardsley. London and New 
York: Henry Frowde. 1901. pp. 676-677. 

_2 A query, based on this supposition, was 
inserted by the present writer at clxix. 425 (14 
Dec. 1935) but; unfortunately, drew no reply. 

3 ‘Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry 
VIII’ edited by J. S. Brewer and R. H. 
Brodie. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1920. p. 232. 

4 ‘The Register. of Freedom of Norwich, 
1548-1713 ’ edited by Percy Millican. Norwich: 
Jarrold & Sons, Ltd. 1934. passim. 


William Selth, son of John Selth, of Wood 
Dawlen, Norfolk, tanner; apprenticed for 
seven years, by indenture dated 29 Sept., 
1697, to John Sutton, of Norwich, worsted 
weaver; admitted to the freedom, 24 Feb., 


1705. 

Samuel Selth, cobbler, 3 May, 1709. 

There were two further Selths in Norwich, 
both weavers: Thomas Selth, whose will was 
proved in 1659 (P.C.C, Pell 38); and Wil- 
liam Selth, probably to be identified with a 
person of that name who was a witness of 
a negtiane at the Walloon Church on 23 Dec., 
1688 


The latter was father to William Selth, 
born about 1688 at Norwich; educated at 
Holt for seven years; matriculated as sizar 
from Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
1704; scholar, 1704-1709; bachelor of arts, 
1707/8; master of arts, 1714. His election 
as fellow was one of the causes of a dispute 
between the master and the fellows, the 
former refusing to admit him, but on appeal 
to the visitors he was admitted on their 
order, 11 Oct., 1714, and remained as fellow 
until 1724. He was ordained deacon at Ely 
(letters dimissory from Norwich), as curate 
of Barningham, 23 Sept., 1711; priest at 
Norwich, 17 Sept., 1712. He was rector of 
Hardmead, Bucks, 1721; rector of Foul- 
sham, Norfolk, 1722-1724; presented to 
Great Melton, Norfolk, and St. Michael 
Costsny, Norwich, 30 Sept., 1723; these liv- 
ings were held together by an arrangement 
of the college under which the incumbent 
entered a bond not to resign either separately 
as the latter was only worth about £70 a 
year. He died 1740, and was buried at Mel- 
ton. 

In the election of 1702 one of the free- 
holders who polled was Roger Selth, of Elling- 
ham Magna.’ 

These notes are submitted with the wish 
that they may elicit further information from 
the more erudite readers of ‘ N. and Q.’; the 
writer hopes to give some genealogical par- 
ticulars of the Selths of Kent at a later date. 

H. C. Carpew-REnDLeE. 


5 ‘The Wallons and Their Church at Nor- 
wich, 1565-1832’ by W. J. C. Moens. Lyming- 
ton: Huguenot Society. 1887-1888 pt. 2 p. 16. 

6 ‘ Biographical History of Gonville and 
Caius College, 1349-1897’ by J. Venn. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1897. vol. 1. p. 512; 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses’ by J. and J. A. 
Venn. Cambridge: University Press. pt. I vol. 


4. (1927) p. 42. 
Norfolk Record 


of the 
(1936) p. 66. 


7 * Publications 
Society ’ vol. viii. 
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E ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE 

(See clxxiv, 112, 266).—In my notes on 
the subject of Defoe’s ancestry, I stated that 
there was no record of the name of the mother 
of Daniel Defoe. The parish registers of the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which I 
have examined, prove that she was named 


Alice. The following are the only Defoe 
entries : 
1. Mary, daughter of James Foe, tallow- 


chandler and of Alice. Not christened, but 
born November 13, 1657. 

1. Elizabeth, daughter of James Fooe [sic] 
tallowchandler, and of Alice. Not christened, 
born June 19, 1659. 

In Wright’s ‘ Life of Daniel Defoe,’ 1894, 
we read: ‘‘in 1658 or early in 1659 a 
daughter was born to James Foe—Mary ; and 
late in 1659 arrived his next child, Daniel, 
who was destined to become so famous.” 
Wright quotes Mr, G. A. Aitkin, in the 
Atheneum of Aug. 23, 1890, “‘ who proves 
that Daniel Defoe was born either in the 
latter part of 1659 or early in 1660,’’ Wright 
himself suggesting the latter part of 1659. 

As Elizabeth Foe was born in June, 1659, it 
is clear that Daniel could not have been born 
in any ‘‘ part of 1659,’’ unless he were a twin 
child, which is nowhere alleged. If not born 
between the dates of birth of his two sisters, 
he was probably born after March, 1659/60. 

The entries of births without baptisms in 
a parish register seem unusual. This may be 
due to the friendship existing between Dr. 
Annesley, the vicar, and the Foe family. In 
1662 Annesley quitted his living of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, rather than submit to the Act 
of Uniformity, and founded a meeting-house 
in Bishopsgate Street. Here he was followed 
by many of his old congregation, among whom 
were the Foes, 

The entry of the marriage of James Foe, 
to his wife Alice does not occur in the Cripple- 
gate registers. One would expect to find it 
in some London register, as James Foe 
became a London apprentice at an early age. 
It has been suggested that it was Daniel 
Defoe’s maternal grandfather who kept a 
pack of hounds—at least as much evidence of 

entility as driving a gig. If so, Alice may 

ave been the daughter of a country yeoman, 
and may have brought into the family that 
strain of Raleigh blood of which Daniel 
Defoe was proud. 
P. D. Munpy. 


THE PLOUGH INN, DARTFORD.—This 
three-hundred-year-old building is to be 
demolished, J. ARpacu. 


Readers’ Queries. 


.O.M. ON FUNERAL MONUMENTS.— 
These letters are variously explained as 
meaning: Datur omnibus mori (It is allotted 
to all to die); Dominus Omnium Magister 
(God Master of all) ; Deo optimo maximo (To 
God, best and greatest). 

They are said to have come into fashion in 
the eighteenth century, but they are certainly 
to be found much earlier, viz., on the Crewe 
monument in Westminster Abbey (1639), 
Hawkins’s tomb at Boughton, Kent (1616) 
and on the Roper tomb at Lynsted, Kent 
(1622). Any reference to other examples of 
early seventeenth-century date would be 
greatly valued, 


RRORS IN THE ALDINE ‘GRAY.’ — 
Bradshaw took so much pains over his 
edition that an error is the more likely to 
mislead. 1 puzzled long over a quotation on 
page xlix. before finding that ‘‘sails of 
glittering blue expanse ’’ should be “ sails 
and .”’ In the Latin Poems, vi. 2, caro 
would seem to be for cara, and 1. 15, sensu 
for censu. The English of this piece is 
familiar to me, ending: 
You in your girls again are wedded, — 
And I go courting with my boys. 
but I cannot find it. Will someone help me? 
No. ix. 31, crebis for crebris, will deceive no 
one, On the words “ stubborn glebe ’’ in the 
Elegy, 25, Luke is quoted, clearly from Mit- 
ra ag as saying that Gay has the phrase. But 
on consulting Gay I find ‘‘ stubborn plain,” 
and the last word is fixed by the rhyme. On 
1, 92 Chaucer is quoted thus: ‘‘ Yet in our 
ashes cold is fire yreken.’’ Skeat’s text gives, 
“Yet in our asshen olde is fyr y-reke,”’ 


G. G. L. 


And when with Envy Time _ transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our Joys; 
You’ll, in your Girls, again be courted, 
And I’ll go wooing in my Boys.” 
The concluding stanza of an anonymous poem 
which appeared in David Lewis’s ‘Miscellaneous 
Poems’ (1726). It purports to be a “ Transla- 
tion from the Ancient British ”’—a song to 
Winifreda. It will be found (p. 200) in the 
“Oxford book of Eighteenth-Century Verse’ 
and also (p. 103) in Mr. Tolo A. Williams's 
‘Shorter Poems of the Eighteenth Century.’] 


MNEMONIC FOR THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC.—I should be glad to know the 
source of the following mnemonic for the 


JULY 
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signs of the zodiac. It may be inaccurately 
quoted : 

The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 

Next the Crab, the Lion shines, 

The Virgin and the Scales, 

The Scorpion, Archer and Sea-goat, 

The Man who holds the Watering Pot, 

The Fish with Glittering Tails. 

FE. Veronica PAaNncHEN. 
1, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


NGLISH MONARCHS COMMUNICAT- 

ING IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND.—I shall greatly appreciate 
detailed information (authorities cited) con- 
cerning the communicating of English mon- 
archs in Presbyterian churches, when visit- 
ing Scotland. How many have so communi- 
cated since 1603? Who and when? 


PEpoG. 


ALVINIST AND LUTHERAN MON- 
ARCHS AND THE’ -ANGLICAN 
CHURCH.—William III was a Dutch Cal- 
vinist. Did he communicate in the Angli- 
can Church? If so, had he been previously 
confirmed? If he had been confirmed, did 
he afterwards communicate in the Dutch 
Calvinist Church when abroad ? 

George I and George II were Lutherans. 
Did they communicate in the Anglican 
Church? If so, had they been previously con- 
firmed? If they had been confirmed, did 
they afterwards communicate in Lutheran 
churches during their frequent and prolonged 
visits to Hanover ? 

I take it that each of these three monarchs 
held the title Fidei Defensor, 

PEDoG. 


AMES’ MISTRESS.—The importance of 
sport for what was once considered the 
weaker sex appears in the ‘‘ games’ mistress ”’ 
attached to girls’ schools. When was this 
addition to the staff first thought of? The 
school I know best has a lawn-tennis profes- 
sional as well to teach the girls, who are not 
so keen on cricket as they were. This must 
be a later idea. Are both these teachers post- 

war improvements in education ? 

QuaRE. 


MESOPOTAMIA.” —Where is the reli- 
gious efficacy of ‘‘ that blessed word ”’ 
recorded? Leslie Stephen ascribes the saying 
to a hearer of Whitefield. I always heard it 
attached to the ‘‘ dear old lady.” 
INQUIRER. 


[At 11. S. i, 458 (June 4, 1910) a correspondent 
quotes Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 


Fable.’ ‘‘ The allusion is to the story of an 
old woman who told her pastor that she ‘ found 
great support in that comfortable word 
Mesopotamia.’” He has also “heard of a story 
of ‘ Mesopotamia’ being a milestone in a 
portentously long extemporary prayer. ‘ When 
het gets to Mesopotamia he is nearly half way 
through.’ ” 

Another correspondent at the same reference 
says that it is held of George Whitefield that 
he could reduce his hearers to tears merely 
by uttering the word “ Mesopotamia.” This is 
the version “commonly current in religious. 
circles’ and “the genesis of the story was 
indicated several years ago by Mr. Francis 
Jacox. Garrick, who greatly admired White- 
field’s preaching, was, it seems, responsible for 
its introduction into religious literature. 
Whitefield’s voice, says Jacox, was so wonder- 
fully modulated that Garrick said ‘he could 
make men either laugh or cry by pronouncing 
the word Mesopotamia.’ No reference is given 
to Garrick’s writings, or information as to 
when he used the words.’’] 


‘© TOB’S COFFIN.’’—In Paul Green’s novel, 
‘This Body the Earth,’ at p. 42 occurs 
the sentence : 

And there in the west Job’s Coffin carried 
the hopes of human beings ever towards their 
starry grave, and to the east the box with 
handles to it turned itself slowly around night 
after night, unchanged. . . 

What is ‘‘ Job’s Coffin ’’ and why so called ? 
What, also, is ‘‘ the box with the handles to 
it ’’?? The scene of the book is in ‘‘ the south- 
ern part of the United States.’’ To what 
= of the population there does this folk- 
ore belong? 

R, E, L. 


ENETIAN ARMY NURSES, 1848. — On 
13 Apr., 1848, Daniele Manini’s insur- 
gent government at Venice accepted the ser- 
vices of a women’s corps for the care of 
wounded soldiers. Who raised the corps? 
Did it work under the direction of the army 
surgeons? What standard of efficiency was 
demanded of its members? Was its record 
satisfactory? If of wholly lay personnel, was 
there a precedent ? 
Freperic Connett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


'HE VISCOUNTESS KYNALMEAKIE.— 
Who was the Viscountess Kynalmeakie? 
She is said to have been the sitter for the 
ortrait of a Lady by Vandyck in the col- 
ection of the late Viscount Feilding of 
Newnham Paddox, Rugby, which was sold at 
Christie’s on July 1, 1938, and was shown 
at many of the exhibitions, from the British 
Institution in 1824, the Vandyck Exhibition, 
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Grosvenor Gallery, 1886-7, the Vandyck Exhi- 
bition, Burlington House, 1900, down to the 
Exhibition of Flemish Art of the seventeenth 
century at Brussels in 1910. The size of the 
ainting is 57 ins. by 42 ins.; nearly full 
ength, seated in an armchair facing the 
spectator, in black silk dress with stomacher, 
large white ruff, and lace cuffs, jewelled brace- 
lets, pearl drops, and small yellow cap on her 
head; red curtain and architectural back- 
background. 
Leonarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


STATUE OF DWARF, 97, WILTON 
ROAD, WESTMINSTER.—Particulars 
of its history are desired. It resembles one 
-dug up near Lewes in 1918. See ‘ N. and Q.’ 
12 S. v. 295; vi. 20, and Dublin Evening 
Mail, 28 Oct., 1918. 

J. ARDAGH. 


“WfEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 

F.R.S.’—This was published in London 
in 1869. Sir Norman Moore, in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ attributes it 
to ‘‘a cousin.’’ Sir Robert Ball in_ his 
‘Reminiscences and Letters’ (1915) says it 
was written by his brother-in-law, Dr. John 


Todhunter (p. 44). Which is right? 
J. ARDAGH. 


MATO EATEN RAW.—Chops and 

tomata [sic] sauce appear in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
1836, as the order for dinner sent by Mr. 
Pickwick to Mrs, Bardell. I have heard 
that Dickens regretted that he had not made 
an allusion to the Love-Apple, a former name 
of the tomato. In Paxton’s * Botanical Dic- 
tionary,’ 1868, it is noted that tomatoes are 
‘‘ trained against walls for the sake of their 
fruit, which is used for soups.’’ Nothing is 
said of eating it raw, but this is recognised 
in the ‘Treasury of Botany,’ 1866. When 
was the fruit so eaten as a general practice ? 
I did not myself come across it before the nine- 
ties of the last century. Tomato juice as an 
innocuous cocktail is quite recent, I think. 
When did this use begin? 

G, F. 


“DATTERN” AS A TERM OF CRI- 
TICISM: FRENCH EQUIVALENT. 
—This useful word has now for several years 
been hard worked in criticism of all kinds — 
literary, artistic, musical. I was enquirin 
the other day of a French artist what is u 
as its equivalent in French artistic and liter- 
ary criticism. ‘‘ Dessin’’ would seem to be 


inevitable, and yet not to convey exactly the 


notion we manage to convey by “‘ pattern.” 
Is there some other word that neither I nor 
my friend contrived to hit on? 

S. S. 


RUNT SURNAME.—The surname Brunt 
is not a very common one, nor is it 
explained in the usual publications dealing 
with surnames. Weekley makes no mention 
of it, nor does my edition of Bardsley. About 
1910-11 I was associated with a man of the 
name belonging to Yorkshire (West Riding), 
but I have lost sight of him for many years, 
I had no knowledge of his family or relations, 
If any reader is able to give the origin of 
the surname, and any particulars of anyone 
bearing it, I shall be deeply grateful for the 

information. 

H. Askew. 


‘THE SPALDING FAMILY.—In 1819 a 

marriage was celebrated in the Cold- 
stream Bridge Inn by the well-known Patie 
Moodie, the first of the Coldstream ‘‘priests.” 
The contracting parties were Henry 
Brougham, afterwards Baron Brougham and 
Vaux, and Mary Anne Spalding, widow of 
John Spalding. 

Mary Anne Spalding was the _ eldest 
daughter of Thomas Eden, Deputy Auditor 
of Greenwich Hospital. She was also niece 
of Morton Eden, first Lord Henley; of Wil- 
liam Eden, first Lord Auckland; of Sir 
Robert Eden, Governor of Maryland; of Sir 
John Eden, 4th Baronet of West Auckland, 
and (by marriage of an aunt) of the Rev. 
John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Neither the pedigrees of the Edens nor 
that of the Broughams which I have con- 
sulted give any clue to the identity of John 
Spalding. Any information about him and 
the family to whom he belonged will be wel- 
come. It may be that he was of Scottish 
extraction, as there were people of this name 
connected with Aberdeen. 

H. Askew. 


BOOK ON JOURNALISM.—Who wrote 

a book entitled ‘ Editors and Newspaper 

and Periodical Writers of the Last Genera- 

tion’? When, and where was it published! 
X. Y. Z. 


BRIEF: A WEEKLY EPITOME OF THE 

PRESS.—I find Vol. III of this publica- 

tion was issued early in 1880 by Wyman and 

Sons. What more is known of it? Any pat 
ticulars concerning it would be welcomed. 
X. Y. Z. 
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Replies. 


AMERICAN SURNAMES, 


(clxxiv. 371). 


|X the course of nearly twenty-five years’ 
experience in American genealogy, confined 
mainly to New England to be sure, I have 
never come upon a surname of Indian origin 
or derivation among white ple. Half- 
breeds have been known by Indian names, but, 
since the Indians did not use surnames and 
were in the habit of changing their names, 
they sooner or later adopted English sur- 
names, 

The negro generally adopted the surname of 
the family which he served, and his descend- 
ants have continued to use it. I know of no 
case of the use of an African name or one of 
that derivation. 

I have known, however, of American sur- 
names of Celtic origin from which the prefix 
0’ or Mac has been dropped. The Mc- 
Mitchell family, which settled in Massachu- 
setts originally, dropped the Mc when they 
removed to northern Vermont. The McLucas 
family did the same. And so did the Mc- 
Cobb family when they removed to central 
New York state. 

There are instances of the adoption of an 
elaborate spelling of a simple name, such as 
Smythe for Smith (but never, to my know- 
ledge Psmith for Smith). Occasionally an 
accent has been added where none existed be- 
fore, such as Soulé for Soule in some branche 
of the ‘‘ Mayflower’ family. ‘‘ Revised ”’ 
spelling is more frequent in baptismal names. 
A girl christened May will decide that Mae 
looks better on paper; Edith becomes Edythe, 
Isabel is changed to Isabelle, ete. 

I know of no names of native animals which 
have been adopted by white men. Whenever 
aman has wished to conceal his identity or 
family origin he has generally taken some 
established name in rather common use and 
hence inconspicuous. The outstanding case 
of the adoption of a surname in early New 
England is that of the LeBaron family—the 
mysterious French gentleman who came to 
Plymouth and was known as LeBaron, but 
never disclosed’ his true name. 

Registration of birth was not required by 
law until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The date differs in the several 
states. In Vermont, for instance, the law 
first went into effect about 1857, but was not 
rigidly observed until much later. My native 


town was settled in 1788. Birth records are 
found scattered among the records of town 
affairs, long records, and records of the 
“town meetings.’’ But only a small percent- 
age of the births were recorded, and practi- 
cally no deaths, and but a few marriages until 
1857 when the state government provided a 
special book for the vital records. About 
twenty years ago the state government re- 
quired the town clerks to copy, on cards pro- 
vided for the purpose, all vital records found 
in the town records and send them to Mont- 
pelier, the state capital, to the newly crested 
Department of Vital Records. Here they are 
filed and available for public consultation. 
This practice obtains in many other states. A 
list of the states and the periods covered by 
their records may be found in the ‘ New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register,’ 
vol. xc. p. 31, January, 1936; or, condensed 
in my own book ‘ Searching for your Ances- 
tors’ (McGraw-Hill, 1937), p. 229-231. It 
may be said that in the early days the family 
itself made the main effort to preserve vital 
records, although in some towns an unusually 
enterprising town clerk would enter such re- 
cords and apparently made an effort to ob- 
tain them. In other towns the records are 
haphazard and sporadic. Only gradually did 
baptisms, marriages, and burials come to 
be entered upon church records. In colonial 
New England the church considered that to 
be the duty of the state, and a sharp line was 
drawn between church and state. Within the 
present century some states, notably Massa- 
chusetts, have made a systematic effort to col- 
lect vital records from family Bibles, church 
records, cemetery inscriptions, etc. Funds 
have been available for the publication of the 
vital records of the several towns in 
Massachusetts. Gripert H. Doane. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


As my hobby is the study of personal names 
and the collection of works on the subject, I 
feel impelled to attempt to answer your corre- 
spondent, although I am afraid that my 
knowledge is inadequate. 

1. I know of no surnames of Indian deriva- 
tion among the ordinary white population of 
the United States, 

2. I also do not know of any surnames of 
African derivation among whites in the 
United States. The same could be said about 
negroes. When they were freed, they gener- 


ally took the surname of their former master. 
In practically all cases they took common 
English surnames. 

3. In the past three hundred years there 
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have been a great many changes of surnames 
in the United States, and among the Scotch 
and Irish there have been many instances of 
the dropping of the O’ and Mac. 

4. Fanciful spellings similar to Smijth for 
Smith have in a few instances been adopted 
by Americans, but possibly not to quite the 
same extent as in England. As I hurriedly 
write this no instances come to my mind, 
however, 

5. White settlers in this country did not 
adopt names of American native animals as 
surnames. Of course to say that there is no 
ey instance of this would be impossible, 

ut it is possible to say that such instances 
are just not recorded, 

6. In most cases nothing was done about 
recording births, marriages and deaths of 
people living as first settlers in outlying dis- 
tricts in America, 

Exspon C. Smita. 

6968 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“apo ALL AROUND THE WREKIN ” 
(clxxiv. 461).—What vitality the phrase 
now possesses is due to Charles Lamb. In 
his Letters, he sends ‘‘ Love and recollects to 
all the Wms. Doras, Maries round your 
Wrekin ’’ (to Wordsworth, May 25). Again, 
to Southey, Aug. 19, 1825, he ends, ‘* Our 
loves to all round your Wrekin,’’ and to J. 
B. Dibdin, 9 Sept., 1826, recruiting his health 
at Hastings, he writes: ‘‘ You cannot while 
away an hour with a friend, for you have 
no friend round that Wrekin.’’ Mr, E, V. 
Lucas, in his complete edition of Lamb’s 
Letters, 1935, notes that he got the phrase 
from the Dedication to Farquhar’s play, ‘ The 
Recruiting Officer ’—‘‘ to all friends round 
the Wrekin.’’ 


I have never heard this expression 
used at Shropshire dinners, or on other 
occasions. In August, I hope to be 
seventy-nine years old, and my experience of 
Shropshire celebrations, for many years past, 
is extensive. I am certain that the correct 
toast that my late father knew, and he was 
born in 1818, is the one constantly in use 
since 1841, when, as my friend, Mr. Henry 
T. Weyman, F.S.A., in his ‘ Shrewsbury 
Members of Parliament’ (1930) states: 

1841. This was the famous election at which 
12 Tories were returned for all Shropshire 
constituencies (the party making a clean sweep 
of the County) and were known as the 12 
Apostles. The election was commemorated by 
medals and by an Election Jug (now very 
valuable) on which the names and arms of the 
12 members were placed. 


My father had one of these jugs, and one of 
my nephews, Mr. A. H. R. Southam, informs 
me that he has one of the medals, and that 
the original toast of ‘‘ all friends round the 
Wrekin ’”’ is on this, and is always on the 
toast list of the Shropshire Society in 
London, of which he is an active member of 
Committee, being a Vice-President and 
Trustee, 

I have not seen a jug for many years past, 
but I feel sure that the above toast appeared 
upon it. It is most probable that it gives 
us the earliest occasion of its use—a special 
wish of good health to all who in Co. Salop 
had voted for the Twelve Apostles. 

The Wrekin-—a so-called sugar-loaf hill—is 
1,320 ft. high above the Shropshire Plain, 
and it can be seen from nearly all parts of 
the county. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘To all friends around the Wrekin ”’ — a 
toast, a dedication; ‘‘ All friends around the 
Wrekin ’’—a proverbial saying, signifying to 
the rest of the world ‘‘ We Caleplann hang 
together.’’ The friendship is concentric be- 
cause the Wrekin is the hub of Shropshire, 
even as Shropshire is the hub of the universe 
for a number of worthy people; albeit those 
in the south-west of the county live only “at 
the back of the Wrekin.’’ P 

William Congreve belonged to a Stafford- 
shire family, and enjoyed (I believe without 
referring), other connections with Cheshire. 
Having consequently some acquaintance with 
Shropshire, he introduced into the London 
Society of his ‘ Way of the World,’ Sir Wil- 
ful Witwoud, a bluff Salopian squire who not 
only swears ‘‘ by the Wrekin ’’ but caustically 
reminds his London-veneered half-brother 
that when the latter was fresh to town he 
would write home and ‘‘ entreat to be remem- 
bered then to your friends round the Wrekin” 
(Act III, sc, iii). ‘ The Way of the World’ 
was first staged in 1700, and this is the earliest 
echo of the saying that I have met with. 
In 1705 George Farquhar, while collecting re- 
cruits for arlborough in and _ around 
Shrewsbury, was so hospitably entertained 
that he dedicated his ‘ Recruiting Officer’ 
(1706) ‘‘ to all Friends round the Wrekin,” 
and handed them a bouquet of Irish compli- 
ments in the ensuing address. The social vit: 
tues ‘‘ to be found at the foot of the Wrekin” 
were only rivalled by the quality of his re 
cruits ‘‘ raised among my Friends round the 
Wrekin.’’ The centre of his operations were 
Shrewsbury, in whose market-place an 


‘‘walk by the Severn” (presumably the 
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quarry) the principal scenes of the play are | 


placed ; and the centre of his Sergeant’s oper- 
ations is “ the sign of the Raven’”’ (Act I, 
sc. i.), a  hostelry which happily stands 
unchanged. Farquhar’s dedication ‘and sev- 
eral later instances of the use of the formula 
are mentioned in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary of 
Proverbs,’ s.v, “ All...” 

One would suppose that if the phrase had 
been in circulation in Drayton’s time he 
would have seized on it for his characterisa- 
tions of the counties in ‘ Polyolbion.’ Its 
absence may possibly provide a terminus a 
quo for its birth-date. W. W. Git. 


ANNAH GLASSE AND HER ‘ ART OF 
COOKERY ’ (clxxiv. 401, 461).—Being 
one of the churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, I have looked at the parish register 
to see if I could find the baptism of Hannah 
Allgood. Your correspondent gives the date 
of her birth as 24 Mar., 1708/9, and one 
would expect to find her baptism within a 
month of that date. But I failed to come 
across it during April or as the result of a 
rather cursory inspection during the next few 
months. 

Incidentally, I may mention that when I 
was editing a Register of Eton College for the 
years 1752-90, I came across an Eton scholar 
of the name of George Buck Glass (sic), who 
was the son of John and Hannah Glass, and 
who, according to the certificate of baptism 
which had to be deposited at Eton, was bap- 
tized at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 20 May, 
1740. I then hazarded the guess that the 
mother of George Buck Glass might have been 
the author of the cookery book. If, however, 
Peter Glasse was the name of the author’s 
husband, my guess was clearly wrong, though 
it is curious that the Allgood pedigree gives 
him as John Glasse, which still leaves a loop- 
hole for my conjecture. 

On the other hand, I should have expected 
that the somewhat unusual presence of a 
second Christian name and of that name 
being a surname rather than a Christian 
name, would indicate that the maiden name 
of the Etonian’s mother was Buck. 

I may add that I verified the baptism of 
George Buck Glass in the register at St. 
Andrew’s, and found the additional informa- 
tion that his parents lived in Greville Street 
(Hatton Garden). 


*POLL-GATE KEEPERS AND TURN- 
PIKES (clxxiv. 443; clxxv. 11).—The 
toll-gates over the old channel of the Rother, 


which separated the Isle of Oxney from the 
rest of Kent were removed, that at Stone 1 
Sept., 1927, and that at Smallhythe in 
November 1932. These were private holdings 
coming down from the times when there were 
ferries at these two places. As is well known, 
ferries are and were freeholds of their owners. 
Originally the Stone in Oxney ferry was re- 
placed by a wooden bridge; this, after the 
old channel had been diverted by the making 
of the Royal Military canal (1804-6) of Pitt, 
was replaced by the present brick one, as the 
stream to be covered was not more than 20- 
30 feet wide. This ferry was in use in 1636 
and I think till down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. 1 recently located the 
landing place on the mainland, 

There was another ferry over the same 
stream at Reading Street, Eboney. There was 
a lawsuit about its upkeep about 1675. A 
house, there, is still called Ferry House. I 
have the last account-book of the turnpike 
keeper at Eboney. It lists all conveyances 
etc. liable to toll, and has daily entries down 
to about 1875. I have also one of the clear- 
ance tickets. These were tickets given when 
the toll was paid to clear the next or neigh- 
bouring toll-gate, if one was travelling on the 
road it commanded, and if it belonged to the 
same Turnpike Trust. Many gates in remote 
districts were left unlocked at night. 

I well remember the exceedingly fervent 
language that ensued on knocking up an old 
pike-keeper after 11 p.m. The doctors in this 
neighbourhood, as did many of the farmers, 
contracted for an annual sum for free passage, 

I do not know when the toll-gates were 
built hereabouts but the roads were not made 
hard before 1840, and I expect that the 
making of hard roads was undertaken by 
local trust companies who contracted for the 
work. I well remember paying the money at 
the bar just beyond Kensal Green Cemetery 
when we went for a drive to Harrow. 


F. Witrram Cock. 


The statement that there was a toll-gate on 
Waterloo Bridge so recently as 1875, reminds 
one that there must have been another, doubt- 
less fully commemorated in books on London, 
at Vauxhall Bridge in 1865. For in the winter 
of that year, as related in ‘On and Off the 
Stage,’ chapt. vi., a tipsy hansom-cabby 


drove Mrs. Bancroft so fast to South Lam- 
beth that the speed almost took her breath 
away; and ‘“‘ when we approached Vauxhall 
Bridge the astonished toll-man came _hur- 
riedly to the gate for his money; but away 
flew the cab, soon leaving the bewildered man 
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- behind, and cheating the company of their 
ue.”’ 

As regards the evasion of the tolls, this 
must often have been easy to a rider who knew 
the country. Gypsies, with their strings of 
vans, carts and led horses, made a point of 
going round by the lanes, time not being a 
consideration with them. And the chief rea- 
son for making dog-drawn barrows illegal was 
that these could dodge the dues much more 
readily than a horse-and-cart. 

Though the upkeep of roads and bridges is 
now financed by other and more inevitable 
forms of taxation, there is still one public 
toll-bridge in Somerset, where the Parrett is 
crossed by Borough Bridge (see clxxiv. 153). 
Another in the city of Bath has recently 
been made free, but a small bridge on a 
privately-owned byway continues, I believe, 
to extract coppers from members of the pub- 
lic who choose to use it. The Thames bridge 
at Sutton Courtney referred to by IGNoTo is 
perhaps that at Clifton Hampden, where 
tolls were in force until a few years ago, and 


may be still. W. Gru. 


‘* Too many turnpikes to pay,’’ meaning too 
many bribes or exactions in the way.of fees, 
is recorded by J. H. Macmichael as occurring 
in the Whitehall Evening Post, 7 Oct., 1756. 
See ‘N. & Q.’ Feb. 18, 1911, 


AT AND PUSS (elxxiv. 424, 463; clxxv. 
12.—1, According to J. B. Mayor’s note on 
Cicero, ‘De Natura Deorum,’ i, 29, faelis in 
Varro and Columella seems to mean a kind of 
weasel, 

Richard Jordan, ‘ Die altenglischen Sau- 
getiernamen,’ Heidelberg, 1903, pp. 34, 35, 
says it is uncertain when the domestic cat 
reached northern Europe, but it seems that 
the eighth or ninth century would not be too 
early. If the Confessional that bears the 
name of Ecgberht, Archbishop of York (735- 
766), really goes back to that period, and not 
merely to the time of Dunstan, to which the 
manuscripts belong (Thorpe, ‘ Ancient Laws,’ 
1840, p. vi), then the existence of the domestic 
cat in the eighth century in England can be 
assumed. A quotation will be found in 
Toller’s supplement to Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Ophrinan.”’ 

Gif man mid unclenum handum_ hwylces 
metes onhrine, odde him hund odde catt odde 
miis odhrine se quis immundis manibus cibum 
aliquem tetigerit, vel canis, vel felis, vel mus 
tetigerit (‘ Laws,’ Thorpe, ii, 164, 9). 

Another similar quotation is given in the 


Supplement, s.v, ‘‘ cat.’’ Jordan adds in a 
footnote that the Laws of Howel Dda (who 
died in 938) show that domestic cats were 
valuable property in the eyes of the law. 
From this it is concluded by Earle (‘ Land 
Charters,’ p. 475) and by Brehm (‘ Tierleben,’ 
1890, i, 427 ff.) that such highly prized cats 
cannot have been the direct descendants of 
native wild cats. Of course the cats that gave 
rise to Old English place-names, such as 
catbeorh ‘ cat’s hill,’’ cateden ‘‘ cat’s den,” 
catmere ‘‘ cat’s pool,’? must have been wild 
cats (see cliv. 374). 

The eighth edition of Kluge’s ‘ Etymolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch ’ (1915) refers to an arti- 
cle by R. Blankenhorn in the Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Wortforschwng (1909), xi. 312, for 
the statement that cattus, catta are found in 
late Latin about a.p, 350 in the sense of 
domestic cat.’’ Kluge thought that a word 
so widely distributed, and appearing so late 
in Latin, must have been borrowed by the 
Germanic tribes during their wanderings 
from some neighbouring people. The eleventh 
edition of Kluge (edited by A. Gétze, 1934) 
suggests that the word originated in the 
Germano-Celtic area. T. G. Tucker, ‘ A Con- 
cise Etymological Dictionary of Latin’ 
(Halle, 1931), says, s.v. Catta: ‘‘ Borrowing 
between the languages is evident, but the 
starting-point is unknown.’’ He thinks there 
might be a connection with Latin catulus 
‘““whelp,’”? which he derives from an Indo- 
germanic root X(s)qét-, x(s)qdt-, ‘‘ move ex- 
citedly, jump, skip.”” As to félés, faelés 
““marten, ferret, cat,’ he says: ‘‘ The sense 
‘cat’ is secondary, and the more original 
form was doubtless faelés (with subsequent 
popular -@-.’’ He derives it from an Indo- 
germanic root Xdhuéi-, “‘ breathe, smell (of 
the ferret),’’ and connects it with fimus 
“dung.’’ He points to a similar connection 
between the words represented by English 
marten ’’ and Latin merda ‘‘ dung,’’ also 
between English ‘‘ sable ’’ and Latin sabina 
“arbor vitae,’’ which is not ‘‘ the Sabine 
plant ’’ (though doubtless so understood) but 
derived from an Indogermanic root Xsab-, 
xstb- ‘‘ exude, be smeary, exhale, smell.” 

A suggestion made to the Philological 
Society by J. Marshall in 1913 (see the 
Athenaeum, Nov. 29, 1913, p. 628), that Latin 
catta is from cattare (standard Latin captare) 
““ strive to seize, seek to catch,’’ does not 
seem to have found favour. He also wanted 
to derive ‘‘rat’’ from vernacular Latin 
rattare (standard Latin raptare) “ devas- 
tate.”’ 
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2. Skeat suggested that ‘‘ puss ’’ is imita- 
tive, from the spitting of a cat. Similar 
names for the cat are found, so he pointed 
out, not only in the Germanic languages but 
in remote forms of speech, such as the Tamil 
pusie and the Afghan pusha. The suggestion 
is adopted by H, C. Wyld, in the ‘ Universal 
Dictionary of the English Language ’ (1932). 
The publication of Sir George Grierson’s 
‘Linguistic Survey of India’ occasioned 
letters in The Times (12 and 17 May, 1928) 
which called attention to pusi in the Mundari 
and Dravidian languages (which are non- 
Aryan), and psi in Armenian. The editors 
of the Oxford Dictionary were not able to 
find examples of ‘‘ puss,’’ ‘‘ pussy,’’ and 
“pussy-cat earlier than the sixteenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century respec- 
tively, but Professor Ernest Weekley in his 
‘Etymological Dictionary ’ (1921) quotes the 
surname ‘‘ Robertum Pusekat’’ from a 
Northumberland Assize Roll of 1256. 


L. R, Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


1. In 1284 Milicent de Monhaut com- 
plained that John Engayne of Pytchley and 
others had entered her park at Harringworth, 
cut her trees, stretched nets, and caught a 
tame cat (catum domesticum). Engayne 
replied that his serjeanty entitled him to 
chase vermin (which included, alas! brother 
badger) in the parks both of the king and of 
other persons, and that he had only cut hazels 
and rods with which to stretch the nets. He 
admitted taking a cat, but did not comment 
on its alleged tameness. His son, John, died 
in 1322, holding Pytchley by grand serjeanty 
of finding coursing dogs for destroying 
wolves, foxes, cats, and other vermin (rats 
not being named, be it noted), as well within 
the parks as without, in the counties of 
Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, 
Huntingdon, and Buckingham. 

_ An appreciable population of wild cats is 
implied, it seems; and, some hundred and 
fifty years later, John Skelton (c. 1460-1529) 
was moved to make 
exclamacyon 
On all the hole nacyon 
Of cattes wylde and tame. 

Benjamin Vincent is responsible for the 
statement that domestic cats sold for high 
prices in the Middle Ages and that cats were 
protected by law in Wales about 948. 

2. I should like to be able to cite authority, 
but there must be some reason for seeming to 
remember a word (? Egyptian) psht. 


‘Puss’? and ‘‘cat’’ are often combined,,. 
as in Skelton’s 

Lyke your pus cate, Parrot can mute and cry 

In Lattyn, in Ebrew, Araby, and Caldey. 

3. A canal lock-keeper’s cat near Oxford is, 
or was, in the habit of gaining the other side 
by swimming to it when at any point fairly 
far from the lock. 

Innumerable are the cases in which cats, 
consigned in weighted sacks to a watery grave, 
have torn the sacking, swum to land, found 
their bearings, and reported for duty. 

From observation, I think that neither 
longshore nor ships’ cats take to even a calm 


sea, 

6. In the sub-basement of the War Office, 
over twenty years ago, the grown progeny of 
a female cat were discovered.. They were quite 
wild, 

A cat has been known to hold up traffic in 
the Strand. One historic cat, with supreme 
disdain for the institutions of democracy, 
held up a debate in the Commons. Since cats 
and kings are associated proverbially, it may 
be recalled that this waledte is paralleled 
only by a king de jure and an all-but king 
de facto. At what juncture puss intervened 
I do not know, but it was on July 9, 1874, 
when the gravity of the disputants was enough 
to make a cat laugh. Passing through 
Cheshire, W. E. Gladstone had sped to Lon- 
don to speak at length on the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill: ‘‘ constrained to quit his. 
retirement [as, indeed, had been the cat it- 
self !] to take part in this second reading.” 

8. The cat does take in much dust and dirt. 
But the first thing every morning, and at 
times during the day, the cat seeks out a 
particular grass, the eating of which induces 
the expulsion of extraneous or other objection- 
able matter, whilst long-haired cats, by this 
means, expel the intaken hair which has 
hardened into rolls inside them. 

As a lifelong observer of cats (I have three 
under my eyes now), I should like to record 
a curious trait of a cat of mine. Guilty and, 
as she believed, pursued, she would “ hide ”’ 
by sticking her head into waste paper or any- 
thing serviceable, quite evidently sure she 
would escape observation. In such a case, I 
hold it a kindness to pass by, saying ‘ Where 
is that cat?’ and affecting not to see her. 
For cats, like other higher animals, have a 
pride which should be respected, and one re- 
members, with Mohammed (in the Qu’ran). 
that the animals “ are peoples, as we are.” 

Freperic Connett Wuite. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 
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I forgot to add in my last that in this part 
of Kent ‘‘ Tib”’ is used as a vocative as often 
as Puss, Cats swim quite well as do all the 
felidae. In fact, nearly every quadruped can 
swim. I have often seen a cat swim one of 
the great sewers or dykes in the Marsh, one 
in particular who was a first-class poacher. 
When she wanted to get to the rabbit burrow 
on the other side she would slide into the 
water, swim across, and after drying herself 
with a shake or two and a roll in the grass, 
proceed to lie in wait for a young rabbit. 
Even an old hen who has missed her flight 
over a pond and dropped in will paddle her 
way out, and pheasants swim easily as those 
who have shot them in the paddy-fields of 


China know. F. Cock. 
Appledore. 


‘* Puss ’”’ is also used in other cases than the 
vocative, metaphorically, for instance, by 
Miss Bella Wilfer, Dickens, ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ Book I, chap. 4. She says to her 
‘sister, ‘‘ Put the salt-cellar straight, miss, 
and don’t be a dowdy little puss.”’ 

The tabby markings of the tame cat suggest 
the wild species, which, though not regarded 
as tameable at present, surely must have 
been domesticated at some period now not 
known to us, 


6. The metaphor of ‘‘ catty ’? and “ feline 
amenities’? as applied to women is drawn 
from the behaviour of a cat which first pats 
its mistress’s hand with a velvet paw, then 
‘drives a claw into the flesh. A catty woman 
is one who appears all sweetness and charm, 
but who contrives that her apparently ami- 
able remarks shall hurt. I remember one 
under a drawing by Du Maurier of two girls 
meeting in a ball-room: ‘‘ Oh, Mary, dear, 
that heavenly dress! It looks lovelier every 
year!’ First the velvetty pat, then the 
‘scratch. 

M. H. Dopps. 


OG AT THE DINNER TABLE (clxxv. 
8).—We lived in Lausanne for some five 
years before the Great War commenced. Our 
English maid—who is still with us, after over 
forty years’ service—was accustomed to go to 
the weekly market, and, at intervals, she 
bought frogs’ legs, which she cooked in a way 
that made them very palatable, the recipe 
having been given to my wife by one of our 
English friends long resident in the town. 
Our maid has told me that she cut off the 
feet, and then stewed the legs in milk and 


water, serving them up in batter, so that they 
looked somewhat like elongated veal cutlets ; as 
there were six of us several cutlets were re. 
quired. Th legs were bought, strung on a 
wooden skewer. 

Hersert SOvuTHamM. 


Your correspondent speaks of ‘‘ potted 
frog ’’ and of ‘‘ frog soup,’’ but does not men. 
tion “‘ frog legs.’”’? I suppose this delicate 
food is known in be | as on the Conti- 
nent. But nowadays frog-killing 
allowed, at least in Belgium. 


is not 


F. D. 


‘Brussels. 


Frogs (grenouilles) are a common item on 
the menus of modest, but not very cheap, res- 
taurants in Paris, where they usually appear, 
curiously enough, under the category of pois- 
sons: there are many ways of cooking them, 
and they make a most palatable dish, but it 
does take an inordinate number of them to 
make a square meal, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ESCENDANTS OF NAPOLEON I (clxxy. 
9).—There are now two Counts Walewski 
living in Paris, Count André and Count 
Antoine Walewski, both descendants of 
Count Alexander Walewski, but I cannot say 
the exact degree of relationship with him. 
There is, however, an important error—unless 
there is a misprint—in the query. Count 
Alexander Walewski, ‘‘ the eminent French 
politician and diplomatist ’’ and son of Napo. 
leon I by Countess Walewska, the Polish 
lady, who married in 1831, when taking resi- 
dence in London, Lady Caroline Montague, 
the daughter of the sixth Earl of Sandwich, 
did not die in 1834, but only in the year 1868, 
in Strasburg. Walewski was sent by the Pre. 
sident (afterwards Emperor) Louis Napoleon 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James's 
in 1849. He left the Embassy to become 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, keeping this 
post for many years, 


Dz 
“NICE”: FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EQUIVALENTS (clxxiv. 371, 412; 


elxxv. 15).—Surely ‘‘ reizend’’ and 
ziickend ’’ are a little too strong as transla- 
tions of ‘‘ nice.’’ Personally I should prefer 
““nett or gemiithlich ’’—but neither are 
exact equivalents of ‘‘ nice ’’ and their precise 
value would depend a good deal on the con- 
text. As regards ‘‘ charmant’”’ as a French 


equivalent, I feel that this again is too strong. 
I don’t think that there is a word in French 
that gives even as good an equivalent as the 


JULY 16, 1938, | 
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words quoted above in German. In certain 
contexts ‘‘ sympathique ’’ would be a fairly 
good rendering, and in others ‘‘ agréable’’ ; 
but neither is a complete equivalent in any 


context. OnsLow. 


ARTHUR LIBERTY (clxxiv. 370), — 

British Fabrics. Sir Arthur Liberty was 
not a manufacturer himself, but he made sug- 
gestions to the manufacturers and gave them 
ideas which resulted in the change from the 
somewhat harsh Victoria fabrics to the soft 
and beautiful Liberty fabrics, 

Eastern Silks. This was Sir Arthur’s more 
important field of action. He imported the 
silks (in the ‘“ grey ’’ or plain) from the East 
and dyed them and printed them by hand 
(block printing) at Merton Abbey near Wim- 
bledon. These works are still at Merton 
Abbey. 

Merton Abbey is of great historical interest 
and Parliament once met there. In later 
years Nelson bought a house on the site for 
Lady Hamilton. 

Then again, Sir Arthur did not himself 
design, but instructed his artists both as re- 
gards design and more particularly colour. 


Epwin Hottis. 


E SWISS LANGUAGE: DICKENS 

AND SCOTT (clxxv. 7).—Scott’s mistake 
is not so grave as it might seem. It is an 
anachronism rather than anything else. An 
anonymous editorial note in the cheap edition 
of ‘Anne of Geierstein’ that I have before 
me (London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1892), p. 474, says with reference to ‘‘ spoke 
in Swiss 

This would be, however, a dialect of German, 
unless French, Italian, or the Romansch 
dialect spoken in the Cantons of the Grisons, 
be meant; for these four are the languages 
used in Switzerland. There is, of course, no 
specific Swiss language. 

This is true enough, but it takes no account 
of the anachronism. Nowadays there is a 
difference between German and _ Swiss 
German. If a modern Anne of Geierstein 
were able to change in conversatioon from 
“High German (Hochdeutsch) to ‘“‘Schwy- 
zerdiitsch ’? (Swiss German), it would be an 
accomplished young Philipson who could 
understand her, so great is the difference. 
But at the close of the fifteenth century there 
was as yet no standard German, but only 
a series of dialects. Scott presumably knew 


that in his day the standardised German 
taught to foreigners differed considerably from | 
Swiss German. And Dickens, I suppose, | 


knew of Swiss songs sung in the vernacular. 
Here is a specimen of Swiss, taken from 
10 of a little book, ‘ Proben deutscher 
undarten’ (Bielefeld, 1921), by K. Ernst, 
who took it, he says, from Erk and Béhme, 
‘ Deutscher Liederhort,’ Leipzig, 1894, iii. 
335. It is the beginning of a song called 
““*s Watter uf da Alpe,’? which would be in 
Hochdeutsch, ‘‘ Das Wetter auf der Alpe,”’ 
or “‘ The Storm on the High Pasturage.”’ 

Ghérsches i dr Teiffi liite? 

’s chunt as béses Fahri z’ritte, 

’s chutet scho dur d’ Barg und Fliiehne, 

gleitig riiefed a da Chiichne! 

In Hochdeutsch this might be: 

Horst du’s in der Tiefe lauten? Es kommt 
ein béses Fahren zugeritten, es saust schon 
durch die Berge und [steile} Felsen. Schnell 
ruft an die Kihe! 

In English : 

Do you hear the bells ringing down below? 
There’s a load of mischief driving up; it is 
blowing already through the mountains and 
[steep] rocks. Call the cows quickly. 

The second line might be rendered, ‘‘ There 
is a wicked storm coming at speed.” 

For an account of how Swiss German re- 
sisted standardisation by the norm of Martin 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, and how 
nevertheless Swiss printers gradually adopted 
his spelling, and Swiss writers followed the 
forms and vocabulary of the new model, re- 
ference might be made to a few pages of E. 
Tonnelat’s short ‘ History of the German 
Language,’ translated from the French by D. 
P. Inskip (Harrap and Co., 1937), pp. 163- 
166, 182-186. er was only exaggerating 
when he said of his translation of ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ that it had ao first in ‘ Swiss ”’ 
(1732) and ten years later in ‘‘ German.”’ 

Incidentally, Senex has helped to supple- 
ment the Oxford English Dictionary, which 
knows ‘“‘ Swiss ’’ in the ‘‘ rare ’’ sense of “‘ the 
Swiss dialect of German or other langua 
— by the Swiss,’’ only from Worcester’s 

ictionary (1846), without being able to pro- 
duce any example such as those now available 
from Scott and Dickens, 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


Your correspondent is right when he says 
that there is no such language as Swiss; but 
in Scott’s passage which he quotes, ‘‘ she 
spoke in Swiss for she had hitherto used the 
German language,’”’ there is no mistake, I 
think: Swiss is here the special dialect form 
of German as spoken by Swiss people. 


Brussels, F. D. 
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Jury 16, 1998, 


The Library. 


The Poetical Works of W. W. Lord. Edited 
with an Introduction by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott. (Random House, New York. 
§3.50). 

WILLIAM Wilberforce Lord died as 

recently as 1907 at the age of eighty- 

eight. His chief poetical activity belongs to 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century. 
He might possibly have made poetry his main 
' business in life but for the fact that he found 
his more eminent admirers and supporters in 
a group which was engaged in a Mitter con- 
flict with Poe. Poe fell upon the ‘ Poems’ 
of 1845 with such violence, that Lord, a youth 
of twenty-six—in spite of a recognition in 
other quarters in itself almost more than 
sufficient—yielded to a discouragement that 
proved virtually permanent. He devoted him- 
self to his duties as a cleric. His original 
turn of mind, his amazing memory, his exten- 
sive learning and general information, with 
which were combined excellent social gifts, 
brought him popularity, and also satisfying 
scope for his powers. Yet there was enough 
of the poetic impulse in him to drive him 
to write ‘ Christ in Hades,’ and a tragedy 
with André as its subject, besides a number 
of shorter pieces which have here been col- 
lected for the first time. Interest in his 
work, we are told, has been increasing re- 
cently, as part of the general awakening 
among Americans to an interest in their own 
literary tradition. It is decidedly fortunate 
that this complete edition of Lord’s poems— 
presented in a fine volume of unusual for- 
mat—has fallen to Professor Mabbott as 
editor. He can say what there is to be said 
for Lord as a poet with discrimination and 
yet with appreciation ; and of Lord as a man 
he draws in the Introduction an attractive 
portrait. 

What will the English reader make of these 
poems? The first impression they produce is 
that of being highly derivative. The echoes 
of Milton, bs were plainly discerned 
from the first. ‘Christ in Hades’ gives us 
the great Miltonic armoury of ideas, vocabu- 
lary, and construction, wielded ambitiously 
but, alas! with all too weak a hand. A curious 
feature is the relatively large number of 
imperfect lines, which we suppose to be due 
to want of proof-correcting in the original 


printing. Among the hitherto uncollected te 


pieces, again, one can trace the influence of 
the English poetry of the later nineteenth 
century. However, beneath these borrowings 
—unconscious, the reader feels them to be— 
there can be discerned the movement of an 
individual gift. It is, perhaps, of the order 
better used for private delectation than in 
address to a public; its exercise is mainly 
useful, one conjectures, in lifting something 
off the poet’s chest. Such verse has a mode 
of reanger | of its own, therefore the lover of 


poetry will not fail to find something to prize 
p. 


in it, 
Is it possible that “ undescribed ’’ at 
is a misprint for wndescried ? 


BooKsELL#eR’s CATALOGUE. 


Catalogue No. 40 of Messrs. Marks & Co, 
deals with ‘ Politics, Economics and Social 
History,’ with a supplement on legal books at 
the end. There are many items of interest 
here. We notice among older books Addi- 
son’s ‘ Freeholder,’ first edition in book form, 
1716, 12s. 6d., and three other editions at a 
lesser price ; Gervase Markham’s ‘ Inrichment 
of the Weald of Kent,’ 1636, £2 2s., and 
another issue of 1649, £1 10s. ; Bolingbroke’s 
Works, first collected edition, 5 vols., 1754, 
£2 10s., and several other copies of his writ 
ings; Burke’s Works, first collected edition 
1792-1813, £4 4s.; Madox ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of 
England,’ 1769, £5 5s.; Fiennes on Mom 
archy, 1679, 12s.; Godwin’s ‘ Political Jus 
tice,’ the rare first edition, 2 vols. quarto 
£16; John Sleiden, ‘A Famous Cronicle of 
oure time,’ black letter, 1560, £3 10s.; Si 
Richard Steele, ‘ The Importance of Dunkirk 
Consider’d,’ quarto, 1713, £1 1s. ; and Selden, 
“Opera Omnia,’ 3 vols, in 6, folio, 1726 
£7 10s. Among the American books we find 
Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ first 
edition, 3 vols., £1 15s. ; ‘ The Federalist,’ by 
Hamilton and others, 1842, 12s. ; Raymondé 
‘Life and Public Services of Lincoln,’ New 
York, 1865, 12s.; and the ‘ Life and Lettem 
of W. H. Page,’ 18s. Beaconsfield a 

in ‘ The Letters of Runnymede,’ 1836, £1 1.; 
his ‘ Letters to Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield,’ 7s, 6d. ; the Life by Mony 

and Buckle, 6 vols., £1 10s. ; and two volumes 
of his speeches, ‘ Parliamentary Reform, 


edited by Mont , 15s., and ‘ Selectad 
Speeches,’ edited by T. E. Kebbel, 18s. 
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